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biassed argument against Bolshevism in favor of democratic repre- 
sentative government by majorities ". In general such notices need 
not detain the reader, but there is an air of earnest conviction about 
this one that arrests attention. We feel that Messrs. Scott and Selt- 
zer have been moved fully as much by the missionary spirit as by 
considerations of salesmanship. As a description of the book, how- 
ever, the advertisement is as grotesque as it is evidently sineere. 
Parliament and Revolution is polemic, not scientific or unbiased, 
and it is intended to show nothing else so much as that Mr. Mac- 
donald's party is the surest and safest instrumentality of progress in 

En S knd - R. L. Schuyler. 

The Second Period of Quakerism. By William C. Braith- 
waite. London, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — xlviii, 668 pp. 

The first important history of the Friends was that by William 
Sewel, an Anglo-Dutch Quaker, early in the eighteenth century, and 
not until within the last decade have we had any large contributions in 
this field. Eight years ago Mr. Braithwaite published his Beginnings 
of Quakerism, which has been followed by R. M. Jones's Spiritual 
Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Miss Brails- 
ford's Quaker Women, 1650-1690, Miss Hodgkin's A Book of 
Quaker Saints, Brayshaw's The Personality of George Fox, and 
Professor Jones's recent book on Fox. In addition we are promised 
by this last author a concluding volume to the one under review. 

This seems to be an undue emphasis upon a religious movement 
which at the height of its spiritual development boasted no more 
than 25,000 members (page 458). Yet its history is in itself a his- 
tory of toleration in England during the middle years of the seven- 
teenth century, a history of that self-conscious socialized mysticism 
which shadows forth the psychological growth of an extraordinary 
type of Christianity, strikingly similar in many respects to the ex- 
perience of the early Christians, and all the more notable for the 
wealth of contemporary evidence left us by Quaker leaders thoroughly 
convinced of the greatness of their mission. 

The Second Period of Quakerism is a continuation of Mr. Braith- 
waite's Beginnings and covers the period from the Restoration to the 
Affirmation Act of 1722. It was a period of repression and perse- 
cution, until the Toleration Act of 1689, and was characterized by a 
change in Quakerism itself as well as in the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward Quakers. By 1660 Fox and his disciples had thor- 
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oughly organized their followers, but it remained for Barclay (a 
Scot) to provide the dogma. Barclay and Penn share with Fox in 
the leadership, but the moral and spiritual force behind the move- 
ment was Fox, in spite of the separatist movements of Nayler, 
Wilkinson and Story. 

The second generation of Friends paid great attention to educa- 
tion in order to train their future leaders, manifesting a zeal for 
education which has been exceeded by no religious sect since. From 
the outset, Quakerism was fundamentally a social as well as a re- 
ligious movement, and much of the time of the regular meetings of 
Friends was spent in discussing ways and means of relieving the 
distress of their fellows. Bellers's ideas of establishing labor 
bureaus, of caring for the poor, and other charitable projects, sound 
sometimes strangely modern and sometimes curiously Utopian. Mr. 
Braithwaite rightly emphasizes the activity of the Quakers in edu- 
cation and social reform, but he fails to appreciate properly the 
force of the Quakers in politics, particularly while under the gui- 
dance of Penn. Moreover, he does not fully discern the democratic 
leaven working in English and colonial politics through the inde- 
pendent church organizations of the Dissenters. The extremely 
democratic nature of Quaker meetings, where women as well as men 
took a conspicuous part, has not, the reviewer believes, been ade- 
quately appreciated as a force working toward political democracy. 

The biographies of such Quaker leaders as Bellers, Barclay and 
others, are well done. The author deals in a scholarly way with 
Perm and does as much as seems possible to relieve him of the 
stigma cast upon him by Macaulay's brilliant pen. The treatment of 
Fox in this volume is less satisfactory than in the same writer's 
earlier work and to the casual reader appears somewhat confused. 
In neither volume is attention called to the fact that Fox wrote, first 
and last, a deal of nonsense, or words that fail to convey any mean- 
ing whatsoever to the reader. 

This work is abundantly documented; indeed, in places, fewer 
long quotations, more carefully selected, might have brought out the 
meaning more clearly and satisfactorily. Mr. Braithwaite has done 
an excellent piece of work in keeping the political history closely 
abreast of his treatment of religious developments, although he 
shows at times an ignorance of the contributions of American scholars 
to English periodicals. He also seems to exceed his commission in 
saying that if Queen Anne had " survived only a few months, a 
Jacobite succession would probably have taken place" (page 179). 
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Just what he means by saying (page 209) that a "paralytic stroke 
deprived him [Penn] of his mental power, though leaving his 
spiritual faculties unimpaired ", is left to his readers to decide. 

The book is clearly a labor of love and shows on every hand care- 
ful, painstaking research among the rich manuscript collections of 
the Friends, as well as a deep sympathy with their ideals. The ap- 
pearance of the work is excellent, and the index is quite satisfactory. 

William Thomas Morgan. 

Indiana University. 

The Life and Times of Henry Gassaway Davis. By CHARLES 
M. Pepper. New York, The Century Company, 1920. — x, 318 pp. 

Biographies of statesmen written by friends or relatives are generally 
marred by excessive eulogy. While the biography of the late Henry 
Gassaway Davis is not entirely free of this fault, still the importance 
of the man in American history is not noticeably overemphasized. On 
the whole the book is well balanced, sane and well written. 

It throws much light upon the personal characteristics of Mr. Davis, 
but it is as a type of by-gone American that he interests us most. One 
of the more significant items in the book is the following excerpt from 
a speech by Senator John Sharp Williams, notifying the venerable 
West Virginian of his nomination by the Democratic Convention for 
the vice-presidency : 

The people see in you one of the best products of the best period of 
American institutions, a period whose salient characteristics were local self- 
government, individuality, equal opportunity, and freedom — freedom to 
work, freedom to buy and sell, freedom to compete in industrial life, re- 
sulting in self-dependence; freedom to develop as one's own master and 
not merely as the well-trained and well-managed industrial servant of an- 
other [page 1 77] . 

Thus spoke the twentieth-century interpreter of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Mr. Pepper's biography is an elaboration of this thought. 
The life of Henry Gassaway Davis furnishes an excellent illustration of 
what this sort of economic and political liberalism could produce. 
Here was a man whose economic activity began when the steam loco- 
motive was still in its experimental stage. At nineteen he secured a 
job as brakeman on the Baltimore and Ohio railway at a salary of forty 
dollars a month. He possessed neither influence nor money, but from 
then on, owing solely to his own efforts, his career was a continuous 
succession of promotions on the railroad for which he worked. With 



